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A STEELWORKER’S MISSION TO KOREA 


We arrived in Seoul two days late 
due to a 45-hour delay on desolate 
Shemya Island at the top of the Aleu- 
tians. There our plane had bent a pro- 
pellor in landing on the icy runway 

when a strong gust of wind blew us 
against a guide light. On arriving in 

Seoul, we found that the schedule was 
for us to leave again that very night for 
Taegu. We had only a few hours in 
Seoul this first visit; however, there 
Was one experience which I had in that 
short time which impressed me and 
stayed with me all the way through. 

As we drove down to the office of 
Dr. Baird, who is the Director of Pres- 
byterian Missions in Korea, we stopped 
for a red light. Some school boys came 
by and one of them greeted Dr. Baird 
and said it was a good day. Dr. Baird 
said, “It is a warm day.” “Warm,” 
the boy said, “spell it.” So Dr. Baird 
spelled, ‘“‘w-a-r-m” and the boy repeated 
it, ““w-a-r-m, warm, it is a warm day.” 

All the way through Korea we found 
this eagerness of the young people to 
learn. Some time later, at a breakfast 
with a group of company directors who 
asked about my impressions of Korea, 
I put as number one this eagerness of 
youth to learn. The second impression 
I had was the open-mindedness of em- 
ployers. They are inquisitive about new 
ideas, which is so contrary to many of 
our employers in America, and they are 
ready to talk about our economic prob- 
lems. : 

Industrial Evangelism 
- I would like to tell of the two phases 
I found in Korea in what the Church 
calls “Industrial Evangelism.” This 
program is quite evangelistic. They are 
out to win people to the Church, and 
this is important. There must be the 
individual decision for spiritual values, 
which means a changed person. There 
must also be the second part which is 
social action. While they in Korea are 
doing more on the evangelism part in 
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their country, our Church in America 
is having more thought for social action. 
There is a need for both programs. 
They need what we have and we need 
what they have. It is good to evangelize 
but if the evangelized can’t relate their 
meaning to everyday life, the evangeliz- 
ing has failed. In Korea, I thought 
they were thinking too much of prepar- 
ing for a life in the hereafter instead of 
preparing for life today. 


We arrived in Taegu at 5:30 in the 
morning after a most miserable night on 
the train. I had thought it would be 
something special when they got me a 
berth on the United Nations car — un- 
til I got on. There was just one com- 
partment for two on the train and since 
there was just one other woman among 
the passengers, Mrs. Ramsay shared 
this compartment with her. Dr. Baird 
and I used a compartment for four. 
We tossed on the upper berths while 
two soldiers occupied the lower berths. 
There was no ventilation, it was terribly 
hot, and the light was on all night! 

The first person to greet us as we 


John Ramsay, RLCA co-chairman for 
labor and community relations director for 
the United Steelworkers of America, recent- 
ly spent nearly three months in Korea and 
the Oricnt with Mrs. Ramsay on a mis- 
sion for the United Presbyterian Church. 
During February and March he met with 
numerous church and union leaders through- 
out Korea, setting up the structure for 
eleven local committees for “Industrial 
Evangelism” in preparation for the. arrival 
in Korea in June of a full-time young mis- 
sionary to carry on the work. At the Exec- 
utive Board mecting in New York on April 
28, less than a week after his return, Mr. 
Ramsay gave an informal talk about his 
experiences. From a transcription of that 
tape recording, we have selected and edited 
some of the highlights for RELIGION AND 
LABOR. 


got off the train in Taegu was our 
young missionary host, George Worth. 
He said, “John, I don’t know if you 
remember me, but you and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Mays were our guests at Chapel 
Hill when we were students there in 
North Carolina.” I recalled the incident 
very well. So here in Korea we were 
finding a very interested person because 
of the work that had been done in Re- 
ligion and Labor with that student 
group years ago. 
A Technical School in Taegu 

That morning in Taegu we visited 
the Presbyterian High School, built by 
our Church and now completely staffed 
by Koreans. A new building had just 
been added, a technical school. This is 
something new for Korea in the way of 
education. A letter had come that week 
from the Presbyterian Men, U.S.A. 
saying that the machinery they had 
purchased for the technical school was 
now on the way via ship. 

In Pusan several weeks later, I visited 
a plywood factory. The owner is a fine 
Christian man. He said, “Our people 
sacrifice everything they have to give 
their children education, they mortgage 
their homes to pay for the education 
and then lose them because there are 
no jobs for the children when they 
graduate from school. They have been 
taught to be teachers and philosophers 
and are disillusioned wher they gradu- 
ate and find no jobs.” It was this man 
who had taken the lead in the building 
of the technical school in ‘Taegu. 

We also visited iron foundries in 
Taegu that defy description. These 
people have taken oil drums and have 
made furnaces out of them. For little 
items of a kind-our machines punch out 
so fast you can’t count them, these 
foundries are making individual molds 
and pouring the metal into them — 
very intricate little items. I can demon- 
strate the Korean ingenuity by some- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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RLCA Reaches 26 Seminaries 


Within the space of five weeks be- 
tween September 15 and October 19, 
the Religion and Labor Council of 
America this fall has conducted an un- 
precedented program reaching students 
of no less than twenty-six theological 
seminaries. Included were campus visits 
by Dr. Clair M. Cook, executive di- 
rector, to nine schools from California 
to Boston for chapel services, class 
hours, and special convocations. 


Three separate Seminary Conferences 
at labor conventions brought a total of 
seventy students from 19 schools to ob- 
serve sessions of the AFL-CIO in San 
Francisco, the United Auto Workers in 
Atlantic City, and the United Brick 
and Clay Workers in Columbus. At 
least 12 denominations were represented 
among the student clergymen, including 
four Roman Catholic seminarians from 
St. Charles Borromeo in Columbus. In 
each of the conferences, the pattern in- 
cluded addresses by labor leaders from 
the convention at special student group 
sessions. Largest of the three groups 
was the 39 students from 11 schools 
present at the opening of the UAW 
convention. Speakers at their Morton 
Hotel sessions included Mrs. Mildred 
Jeffrey, community relations director; 
vice president Norman Matthews; and 
Victor Reuther, assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

Contributions from a number of in- 
ternational unions for the West Coast 
meeting and aid from the UAW and 
Brick and Clay Workers assisted the 
RLCA in the costs of the conferences. 
Students attending received a_ travel 
allowance of one cent per mile per 
person, with the longest distance in- 
volved a 2,000-mile round trip for Paul 
Baumer of Mission House, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin to Atlantic City. 
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Canadian Corner 


Dr. Mutchmor Says Church Must Move Closer To Labor 


The Rev. Dr. James R. Mutchmor, 
Secretary, Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada, recently addressed a Conference 
on Evangelism sponsored by the United 
Church of Christ at Dunkirk, New 
York. In his address he said: 


“Christian witness is both more diffi- 
cult and more necessary in the ‘hot 
spots’ of national life. Labour relations 
is one of these hot or tension areas. 
Here the Christian task of relating the 
New Testament and the newspaper is 
complex, but the endeavor can be made 
with assurance. 

“Jesus laid down the procedure of 
industrial labour relations. His advice 
is recorded on this point in Matthew 
18: 15-17. Jesus said, ‘If your brother 
sins, go and tell him his fault, between 
him and you alone. ... If he does not 
listen take one or two others along with 
you... . If he refuses tell it to the 
Church.’ 


“Tt is not too much to claim that 
Jesus’ recommended three-way approach 
is the basis of the modern system in 
labour relations of negotiation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration. his procedure is 
followed widely in the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada. Sometimes it breaks down and a 
steel strike ensues. Even such a major 
catastrophe must be ended either by 
common agreement or arbitration. 


“Today the Christian Churches in the 
U.S.A. and Canada must move closer 
to industry and labour. The Church 
must bear a stronger and more con- 
structive witness. Her pastors are close 
to many people. ‘They visit in tens of 
thousands of homes. But a deeper in- 
volvement is required. More of burden 
bearing and understanding is needed. 

“This is not the time for the Christian 
Church to join in a heavy attack on 
Organized Labour. While it is granted 
that there are some bad apples in the 
Labour barrel, it is not to be alleged 
that labour as a whole is rotten. The 
reverse is true. Over ninety per cent 
of all labour activities are reputable and 
good. Labour does not misuse its power. 
Almost all of her leaders are honest. 
Her decency record compares favourably 
with business, finance, industry and 
government. Labour racketeering never 
has been as bad as ‘stocketeering’ and 
related irregular practices in business. 
Many of industry’s power elite group 
have made themselves rich by question- 
able methods. Labour is not the chief 
sinner. 

“Today, Organized Labour welcomes 


the Christian Church’s interest and 
help. Now is the time to close the 
gulf or gap that has widened between 
the followers of the Carpenter’s Son and 
the unions of carpenters and every other 
type of worker. Let the Church help 
labour to strengthen its code of ethics. 
Let Christian witness support Labour 
as it seeks fairly to organize the ever 
growing army of white collar workers. 
Let our witness extend to the tough 
places where a better record is to be 
written on docks, among teamsters and 
other sections of the more be-devilled 
labour groups. Above all let the Church 
and Labour consider their common ob- 
jectives in housing, health, social secur- 
ity and other national efforts for the 
common good as well. Church and 
Labour must combine more effectively 
in joint endeavors in the international 
front in such tasks as aid for undeveloped 
countries.” 
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| thing I brought back with me. It is a 
dust pan, a nice shiny dust pan. When 


| you turn it over you see it has been 
made out of a Canada Dry can and a 


grape ade and a cherry ade can. The 


handle which is gold on the outside 
says Coca Cola on the inside! 


Reforming "'Slicky Boys" 

The men who have the three Foun- 
dries we visited are all Elders in our 
Presbyterian Church, and all of them 
have a religious program with their 
work. They start the day, with their 
employees, with a prayer service. The 
owner of the first one I visited looked 
like any business man or banker. He 
had on a nice woolen suit. Inside his 
foundry compound it was every bit as 
bad as the dirty, slippery, muddy streets 
outside. There was his home, his chil- 
dren playing in the filth. Over here 
“Technical School,” and 
over there was a boys’ dormitory. 

In Korea there are some poor boys 
becoming known as “slicky boys.” One 
of them got me on the train, took a 
razor and cut my trousers all the way 
across in the back and got my pocket- 
book out without my knowing it. I 
wish I could have found him because 


the poor fellow found no money in my 


pocketbook. It came back to me with 
my travel cards the next day. This lad 
would have made a wonderful surgeon 
if someone could have gotten hold of 
him, because he sure knew how to cut. 

But here was a foundry owner taking 
these boys off the streets, youngsters 
who were orphans but could not find a 
home in the orphanages because they 
are old enough to shift for themselves. 
He gives them a home to live in, it may 
not be a fine one, but his home isn’t 
any better. He has a school to train 
them. All three of these foundries have 
what we could call child labor. I didn’t 
ask what wages they pay. They couldn’t 
be making much money but there was a 
spirit there that was wonderful. I told 
them, “Build together and share with 
each other. You are going to build 
something for the world.” 


Weaving — New and Old 

We went to a woolen mill built by 
the United Nations’ funds. This was 
the most modern mill in which I have 
ever been. Outside the walled com- 
pound there was the slime of the streets 
1ut inside was a paradise. There were 
grass, flowers, cement walks and a big 
long greenhouse for growing the flowers. 
Everywhere we visited a ministerial 
committee went with us. It was the 
first time most of them had ever been 
in a factory. 
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lA STEELWORKER’S MISSION TO KOREA 


The young production manager of 
this woolen mill took us on a tour 
through the factory. It was clean and 
beautiful. There was no dust and no 
lint. The girls were nicely dressed in 
a uniform such as a waitress would 
wear. In the south we called the mill 
girls “lint heads” because they couldn’t 
get the lint out of their hair and so 
they carried their profession with them 
when they left the mill. This mill was 
completely air conditioned and mois- 
turized for the wool. Behind every 
thread, and there were thousands and 
thousands of spindles, there were little 
vacuum cleaners that take the lint off, 
collect it in a box and send it off to 
another department to be made _ into 
yarn for men’s coats. Everything was 
very modern, very up-to-date. Here you 
saw cards with punched holes making 
the machine operate. What a memory 
those cards have — making a compli- 
cated pattern with no mistakes — auto- 
mation to the nth degree. 

On Cheju Island we visited a little 
weaving mill built by the Church to 
give its young women something to do. 
Here were little girls sitting on a dirt 
floor, winding thread on tin cans, the 
large size, such as we use for fruit 
juice. ‘Then those cans were put on a 
table, and the different colors of thread 
arranged for a pattern were pulled up 
and over to make the warp for weaving. 
The weaving was done by hand shuttle. 
Little girls sitting at these looms were 
throwing the shuttles back and forth 
making beautiful plaids of different 
colors and having to remember how 
many rows each color should have. Yet 
they were happy, they had no boss there 
to drive them; when they felt like 
working they worked and if they were 
curious about something they left their 
jobs to watch, but it gave them some- 
thing to do. They were turning out, I 
think, about sixty yards of cloth a day 
at about ten cents a yard, so you can 
see they hadn’t gotten into the economics 
of it. But it was a useful material for 
this Island. 

Many of the mills in Korea are hand 
loom mills. They are making their 
beautiful silk brocade with hand looms. 
I also visited a silk mill where again 
they had automation and I found that 
they are concerned about it because it 
produces so rapidly while employing so 
few people, 

Religion and Labor in Taeion 

In Taejon we had the first Religion 
and Labor fellowship luncheon. About 
forty labor leaders and religious leaders 
sat down to have lunch together and 
then we went to the railroad union hall 
for a talk and discussion, The very 
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orderly compound, so in contrast to the 
mud of the streets outside, showed the 
pride of these workers in their union. 
They had a gravel walk in front of 
the Union Hall and everything was 
painted nicely. After a very interesting 
meeting, they took us to visit the hos- 
pital, also in their compound, built for 
the medical care of the railroad workers 
and their families. One of these men 
made some interesting points which we 
wrote down. He said, “Our first act 
was to form trade unions for patriotic 
duty to combat communism. Only after 
that was completed could we think of 
other purposes. The first purpose, rather 
than getting high wages was to build 
the economic structure of the country. 
In the efforts of nd Nes to 
mechanize, the problem of supplying 
work increases. This is our most press- 
ing problem: How can we overcome the 
problems of mechanization and automa- 
tion? Twenty-six diesels have  dis- 
placed five hundred steam locomotives; 
five thousand workers have been laid 
off in the last year on account of 
diesels. One purpose of organized labor 
is to protect labor against the threat of 
unemployment.” ‘The man also ex- 
pressed his concern that all of the diesel 
fuel must be imported. “If we are sur- 
rounded by enemies,” he said, “they can 
cut off that diesel fuel anytime and then 
our nation is vulnerable, because we 
would have no way of transportation.” 

The Labor boys are thinking of their 
problems the same as we are here in 
America. When I came back I read the 
talk made in New York by Mr, David 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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THE WORKER IN BOLIVIA 


The workers and farmers form more 
than 90% of the total population, con- 
stituting a crushing majority that in 
recent years has been governing with 
the popular party that represents it, the 
National Revolutionary Movement 
(Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucio- 
nario, or M.N.R.). 

Granted that the workers’ situation 
depends largely upon the national in- 
dustries, it is well to say something 
about them. Industry in Bolivia is 
mainly concentrated in the state mines 
and also in smaller, private mining ac- 
tivities. For some years petroleum de- 
velopment has been increased until it 
now offers one of the main hopes for 
the economic future of the country. 
Aside from these industries, there are 
textiles, leather goods, glass, clothing, 
plastics, etc., but for these industries the 
raw materials have to be imported. 
Therefore these industries dependent 
upon their raw materials from the out- 
side are really pseudo-industries. 

In this fragmented industrial scene, 
70% of the Bolivian workers are miners, 
and the rest are in the petroleum indus- 
try and the other varied “industries.” 
These three groups of workers differ in 
certain respects, due to social-geographic 
differences, but these differences are 
superficial, for all are united to achieve 
the redemption and dignity of the class 
which they represent: the proletariat. 

Leftist Influences in Labor 

Since April 9, 1952, when the people 
rose to power through the M.N.R. 
after a bloody, armed uprising, the 
Bolivian worker has strengthened his 
local and national labor organizations 
so that they are an economic-political 
force in operation, as for example, the 
Federated Union of Miners (Federacion 
Sindical de ‘Trabajadores Mineros, 
F.S.T.M.), and the Bolivian Workers’ 
Center (Central Obrera_ Boliviana, 
C.O.B.), the latter now in decadence. 

The political orientation of these 
unions is divided among leftist groups 
which campaign in national politics. 
Three years ago the communist influ- 
ence directed by the orthodox Trotskyite 
wing was at its peak. When the present 
president, Hernan Siles Suazo, began 
his term, he initiated a government cam- 
paign to bring into disrepute the labor 
leaders of the Trotsky wing. This cam- 
paign brought about the rapid loss of 
the influence of the C.O.B. among the 
workers. But this act did not decrease 
the influence of the Trotsky group as 
a whole; on the contrary, even if its 
strength diminished in some areas, not- 
ably in LaPaz, the Trotsky wing gained 
in other areas such as the big mining 


Written by a young Bolivian, the 
analysis given here is that referred to 
in the letter from Rev. James W. Pace, 
Jr. in this issue. Unfortunately, we 
do not have the author's name, but we 
are glad to have the opportunity to 
present his article in this International 
Tssue. 


centers in the states of Oruro and Po- 
tosi. ‘There the wing has two radio 
stations which transmit the doctrine of 
Leon ‘Trotsky, and in many camps 
there are armed guards posted day and 
night. There certain men dare not 
walk; they are those called “enemies of 
the workers,” or “traitors.” 

The government’s worker group is 
filled with leftists; stalinists, trotskyites, 
and other with leftist ideas. Such a mix- 
ture has created paradoxes which only 
a fight among left-wingers can present. 
The main paradox is that the govern- 
ment bloc of workers may lash the 
Trotsky group, but only within certain 
limits, since to weaken the other left- 
ists too much would create a vacuum to 
be seized’ by the anti-worker opposition, 
which is grouped within the Bolivian 
Socialist Falange (Falange Socialists 
Bolivians, F.S.B.) and continually in 
conspiracy against the present govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Trotsky 
wing has to limit its attacks on the 
government, for if Siles Suazo were to 
fall, the Trotsky wing could not openly 
take the reins of government, for im- 
mediately it would be drowned by an 
international deluge organized under the 
pretext of “the fight against commu- 
nism.” 

Who Will Guide the Worker? 

It is certain that these differences are 
erased when a common danger tries to 
ambush both groups, such as the one 
now being squashed in the state of Santa 
Cruz, where a group of the opposition, 
urged on by the fascists of the F.S.B. 
have lifted arms against the constitu- 
tional powers. 

It is well to keep in mind always 
that the worker’s differences belong 
more to the leaders than to the rank 
and file, and in this complicated situation 
the worker fights to preserve and carry 
forward what he has won by the force 
of his gun and thought, throwing him- 
self toward a better future for himself, 
his family, his class . . . all of his coun- 
try. Now he has his union, in which 
he actively participates. Perhaps there 
is much bureaucracy, but in the union 
the worker can do and say in it what 
before was forbidden. He has his work- 
ers’ congress where he slowly learns to 
focus upon the national life and that of 


the entire world. He has his rifle which 
is the symbol of his power. He has in 
conclusion, at times in acts and even 
more in potency, his future and that of 
the nation in his hands. 

Speaking of the influence which the 
organized leftist groups have in the 
Bolivian working mass, I do not want 
to say that the mass is enslaved body 
and soul to the leaders of his group. 
Rather that the worker’s heart is fresh 
with the memories of the massacres and 
bitter taunts of which he was the ob- 
ject, and he realizes that regardless of 
the cost he cannot permit an anti-worker 
group rise to power. At the same time 
he doesn’t know exactly and clearly 
what is best for him to follow; to put 
it plainly, “he knows what he doesn’t 
want, but he doesn’t know clearly what 
he wants.” 

Such a man is searching for a guid- 
ing hand, which he must find quickly. 
The communists have been guiding him, 
with outstanding results for their cause. 
Another alternative is that it is to Christ 
whom he must be presented, but in a 
way and language which touches his 
being that clamors for an orientation 
for all of his life. Thus, these workers 
will become more than the economic 
foundation of their country, for they 
are called to be the men of “the be- 
ginning today and the glorious to- 
morrow.” (‘‘Hoy incipiente y del ma- 
nana glorioso.”) GOD BLESS THE 
WORKERS! 


When dealing with labor reform, 
no legislation by the government nor 
changes wthin the corporate structure 
of the union are ever a substitute 
for the basic need of personal in- 
tegrity. This need for personal in- 
tegrity and responsibility is universal 
and is most needed in people elected 
to positions of leadership. The 
Church must encourage men of in- 
tegrity who are presently in leader- 
ship in labor unions and encourage 
others of similar qualites to be willing 
to accept isadeiahiel There is also a 
need for personal integrity and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the rank 
and file of the union members. A 
responsible union is one in which the 
members do actively participate. 
Only with basic integrity on the part 
of union members and leaders will 
the labor movement continually be 
able to play its proper and con- 
structive role in our economic life. 

— Methodist Board of Social 
and Economic Relations 
Resolution, April 23, 1959 


~ industrial 


When I was a bov on the west side 
of Chicago, I thought I saw the real 
face of poverty and want. I also thought 
I saw it when I was working in the 
deen South and, of course, very vividly 
during the height of the American De- 
pression but I never saw it so sharply 
as during my recent journey to Asia, 
where I journeyed to India, to Japan, 
to Hong Kong, Singapore, and the 
Philippines. 

In India, thousands upon thousands 
of families are expected to carry out 
their entire cycle of life and death in 
the streets. In fact, in Calcutta, there 
is a Catholic religious order whose major 
duty is to retrieve the bodies of people 
who have starved to death and to pro- 
vide them with a decent burial, or to 
make comfortable the last remaining 
moments of the dying. A visit to Cal- 
cutta’s railroad station — not far from 
the fashionable Chowringhee district — 
was an unforgettably appalling sight. 
Here, thousands of refugees live in 
filth and grinding poverty. A face of 
a mother peering out of the dark re- 
cesses of a dirty, burlap tent is haggard 
and unsmiling, although — in _ the 
miracle that is childhood — her little 
boy stands grinning broadly in the mud 
outside. 

Meanwhile, the population of India, 
which is nearly 400,000,000 now, 
grows at the rate of 6,000,000 souls a 
year — outstripping rapidly the present 
rates of productivity. 


Communists and Indian Unions 

For their part, the Communists — 
like the buzzards we saw on the road 
to Agra — are waiting to pick up the 
pieces. They have become an aggressive 
force throughout India, challenging the 
existing order wherever they can. They 
already have political control of Kerala, 
an important Indian state. They are 
also moving in to take control of the 
Indian trade union movement. hey 
aie interested in plant or plantation, 
blve, white, or “no-ccllar’” workers. 
What is worse, they are having alarm- 
ing success in the very heart of India’s 
“Ruhr,” which covers the 
great states of Bihar, West Bengal, and 
Orissa. At Jamshedpur, where the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works are located, the 
Communists participated in a _ violent 
and bloody strike last year. 

Although the free trade union at the 
plant was able to withstand them, they 
still have a very strong foothold in that 
area. At Bhillai, where the Soviet 
Union is building and will operate a 
gigantic steel producing installation, the 


Communist union will have an even. 
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easier success. There is also a German 
and British “turn-key” operation. (In 
this connection, much is being said 
about the way in which Russians have 
been bending over backwards to be kind 
to the Indian technicians and workers 
at the plant which they are construct- 
ing. They have developed an outstand- 
ing sense of good community relations 
which helps their cause. 

(For example, when an Indian work- 
er is injured, two of the Soviet tech- 
nicians have been known to pick up the 
victim and carry him long distances to 
a first aid station rather than to wait 
for an ambulance.) 

It is not only want, however, which 
helps the Communists advance their 
power and prestige among the workers. 
They appear to have unlimited supplies 
of funds. It is understcod, for example, 
that Russian aid projects are being 
paid for in unconvertible rupees which, 
of course, must be spent in India. It 
has been reported that the TU-104, 
Russia’s famous jet which wings its way 
regularly from Moscow to New Delhi, 
carries diplomatically-protected funds 
for use by Indian Communists. In West 
Bengal, we were told that three organiz- 
ers, a jeep and 11 bicycles have ap- 
peared “‘as if by magic” for the use of 
Communist organizers. Co-incidental to 
the much heralded arrival of India’s 
Communist Party leader, S. A. Dange, 
visiting an industrial area, there also 
appeared a brand new jeep. In_ his 
speech to workers there, Comrade Dange 
— who is also Vice President of the 
Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions — said that this jeep was a 
result of donations “from the workers 
themselves.” Of course, the workers 
knew better. 

Other Commie Targets 

Communist efforts are exerted not 
only among the unions but also among 
the intellectuals, the small businessmen, 
the women, and the millions who are 
members of the so-called “schedu!ed” 
castes or “untouchables.” In particular, 
their work among the high school and 
ccllege graduates has been bearing fruit, 
for in this group there are legions of 
perpetually unemployed. Many young, 
eager students find upon leaving the 
classroom that there is no way to use 


Joseph D. Keenan is  Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil. His report on India first appeared 
in the IBEW Electrical Workers 
Journal for May-June, 1959. 
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their training and talents. It is not at 
all surprising that they listen — in 
desperation — to the b'andishments of 
Communist orators. The government 
worker is also a special target. Living 
on a fixed salary, in many cases funda- 
mentally unchanged in a decade, he has 
many desires that outstrip his pocket- 


book. 


Another fundamental fact that has 
to be reckoned with when one talks 
about India is its proximity not only to 
the Soviet Union but to Communist 
China. The recent explosion in Tibet 
brought this graphically to the atten- 
tion of the world. But even apart from 
the Tibetan clash, there has been a con- 
tinuous fear and awe in India as to what 
the Chinese are accomplishing in the 
realm of productivity and- production. 
There is a real rivalry for leadership 
between India and China in this part 
of the world. In a recent broadcast to 
the Chinese Home Service, the Vice 
Premier of Communist China called 
upon the workers to produce 18,000,000 
tons of steel in 1959. 


When I returned from India, I had 
a number of discussions with our own 
State Department. officials concerning 
the urgency of India’s need in the area 
of economic development. The Indians 
are anxiously hoping that the United 
States will agree to finance a major 
steel plant in their own “Ruhr.” In 
fact, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany has written to Under Secretary 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
of State for Economic Affairs C. Doug- 
las Dillon, supporting this request 
which, if realized, would go part of the 
way in meeting a very real and a very 
dangerous economic challenge. 

The Free Trade Unions 

Strictly speaking, there are two domi- 
nant free trade unions which are trying 
desperately to change the prevailing 
picture. The Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, which is the largest 
free trade union group, has been accused 
of being too closely tied to the domi- 
nant Congress Party, and therefore the 
Government. The other and smaller 
free trade union organization, known as 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, has in turn 
been accused of engaging in popular 
fronts with the Communists in certain 
areas. Both of them are faced with a 
growing Communist union, known as 
the All India Trade Union Congress. 
While the accusations mentioned may be 
exaggerated, there is no question but 
that the free trade unions are spending 
a lot of their energy in fighting each 
other. 

A basic problem, I believe, is the 
slowness of the free trade union leader- 
ship to develop young “cadres” or groups 
to take their places. While the Consti- 
tution has abolished the caste system — 
a fact vigorously applauded by the free 
trade union leadership — it is still often 
reflected in practice. Most of the Indian 
trade union leadership is drawn from 
the upper classes or castes. When we 
mentioned to an Indian trade union 
leader that it was essential to develop 
rank and file, he said “But they are 
illiterate.” I then related to him the 
story of the early days of organizing 
in the South when many new members 
of unions signed their name with an 
“X.” They may have been illiterate, 
but they certainly knew where their best 
interests lay. In fact, provided with an 
opportunity, a number of the “X-sign- 
ers’ became local leaders. Another 
obstacle, I was told, is that much of 
industrial relations in India is governed 
by laws and administrative commissions. 
To this I replied that in the United 
States, the trade unions hire the lawyers 
and other specialists when they need 
them. 

Labor Missionarizs? 

Whatever is the case, I know there 
is a tremendous desire on the part of 
the rank and file to move forward, to 
have a voice in their future, and to 
walk with pride. There is, also, an 
eagerness to learn more about America 
and how our unions operate. There 
was a surprisingly large reserve of good- 
will for us in India, and in fact, all 
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From Bolivia 

At the suggestion of Dean Liston 
Pope of Yale Divinity School, I am 
writing to you in an effort to obtain 
all information and other help available 
avplicable to our situation here in 
Bolivia in the realm of church-labor 
relations. 

For several years now, the Methodist 
Church of Bolivia has talked about the 
need to make a Christian witness within 
the labor movement. No church, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic, has made any 
significant inroads into the real heart 
of the labor masses. Today Bolivia is, 
and will become even more so, a work- 
er’s country. Our church wants to be- 
come part of this great movement, but 
she is not quite certain where to begin. 
Several local pastors have made a few 
contacts and have numbers of workers 
within their churches, but as yet there 
has been no effort made to reach the 
labor mass as a movement. We have 
no one person assigned to this particular 
work; we are a small church of some 
1400 members with twenty-eight pas- 
tors. 

We need information of what has 
been done in comparable situations: 
suggestions as to fundamentals, strategy, 
and techniques of work where the labor- 
ing mass is powerful, young, unruly, 
and for which Christianity is practically 
non-existent. We need anything and 


of Asia. I kept wondering whether it 
wouldn’t be possible for some of our 
unions to find a few good solid, young 
organizers who would be willing to go 
to India, live and work among the 
people as “labor missionaries,” and help 
budding Indian unionists to find their 
Way. 

This could be done under the banner 
of the ICFTU and through the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. That isn’t 
to say that we have the on!'y “prescrip- 
tion,’ or that our way of deing things 
is best for different countries with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and culture. I am 
convinced, though, that there is much 
in common between India’s struggling 
workers of today and the developing 
labor movement of America’s recent 
past. We too had a tough, hard fight 
with the employers, as well as the 
Communists — and we won it, on the 
basis of solid work and “fight” and 
above all on the principle that we have 
a right to walk with the same dignity 
as our fellow man, and the opportunity 
to feed, clothe and educate our chiidren. 
In any case, perhaps something very 
valuable will come out of the experience, 
both for India and for ourselves. 


everything that you deem applicable to 
send us, for we are just beginning in 
our witness to the working mass. 

I am enclosing an analysis prepared 
for you by a young man who is re- 
sponsible for most of the small gains 
we have made up to now among the 
workers. He will be glad to supply any 
more information you might consider 
vital in helping us. 

James W. Pace, Jr. 

“Instituto Rural” de Montero 
Colegio Evangelico Metodista 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


From Australia 

I would like to have as much in- 
formation about your organization as 
would be useful in an attempt to set 
up similar bodies in Australia. We 
seem to be lagging badly behind USA 
& UK in such matters. There is a 
tremendous gap between Church and 
Worker here, and I have had much 
experience on both sides of it, and in 
the middle, where I now am. 

I served an apprenticeship in the 
Victorian Rai'ways before World War 
I; studied philosophy and theology after 
the War (including two years at Ober- 
lin under Dr. Bosworth, Walter M. 
Horton et. al.); was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1934; returned 
to industry in 1941; and retired com- 
pulsorily at 65 in 1957. 

I have made several attempts to get 
Church and Trade Union leaders to- 
gether, so far without success. I don't 
suppose you know where | can get 
hold of funds to enable me to step up 
the campaign. At present grinding 
poverty severely limits my activities. 
Professor Horton of Oberlin will vouch 
for my integrity, I think. 

Fred G. Brown 
Victoria, Australia 


Mrs. Lewis OFU Speaker. 


Mrs. Catherine M. Lewis, RLCA 
office and financial secretary, was a 
speaker at the Erie Organizational Con- 
ference of the Office Employees Inter- 
nat‘onal Union, held at Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania on October 10-11. A delegate 
from Local 333, Columbus, Mrs. Lewis 
was a scheduled progiam speaker on 
the topic, “Religion and Labor Can 
Work Together.” She also gave the 


opening invocation at the Conference. — 


Currently chairman of the local’s 
bargaining and grievance committee, 
Mrs. Lewis has been a part of the 
Reigion and Labor Council staff for 
nearly six years, longer than any other 
person. She is a member of the Im- 
maculate Conception parish, Columbus. 


) 
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PASTOR HORST SYMANOWSKI'S “GOSSNER HAUS” 


“That may be true for your church- 
world, Pastor, but what you say has 
nothing at all to do with our world!” 
This was the response of Robert, a 
worker in a cement factory, to a rather 
lengthy piece of biblical exegesis by a 
German church official. Robert is a 
member of a group of industrial work- 
ers which meets every Friday evening 
in “Gossner Haus,” Mainz-Kastel, Ger- 
many, center of an unconventional min- 
istry to industrial workers who have 
been estranged from the traditional 
church. The purpose of the group is to 
help Pastor Horst Symanowski, the 
leader of Gossner Haus, prepare his 
weekly sermon. 

Unlikely Group 

At first glance this group of workers 
would seem to be an unlikely one to be 
helping a minister with such a task — 
there is not an active churchman in the 
Several members have long since 
left the church and the rest are nomi- 
nal Protestants or Catholics whose re- 
lationship to the church is limited to 
paying the “church tax.” The whole 
atmosphere of the traditional church 
service (with its liturgical formality) 
and of the conventional congregation 
(with its social propriety) remains 
strange and meaningless to them. 

Pastor Symanowski has described the 
attitude of the church-estranged indus- 
trial worker as follows: “Here is my 
daily life — there is religion; here is the 
hard struggle of life — there unrealistic, 
moralistic teaching. In a word, here am 
I in the workaday world — there is the 
church, outside the real events of my 
life.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
only 2 or 3 per cent of the people in 
urban-industrial communities actively 
participate in the church, despite the 
fact that 95 per cent of the German 
people are baptized, church-tax paying 
members of the church. 

The attitude of the group meeting 
at Gossner Haus is summed up in the 
statement, “We get along very well 
without the church.” On the other hand, 
they are quick to confess that they could 
not get along without the fellowship 
with one another and the serious wrestl- 
ing with the concrete meaning of the 
word of God for their daily lives which 
they experience in this “Friday evening 
sermon preparation circle.’ As one 
member of the group put it: “I get 
along very well without Sunday morn- 
ing, but without Friday evening my 
whole week is shot!” 

But how did such a group come into 
being? Pastor Symanowski worked for 


By Robert B. Starbuck 


five years as an unskilled laborer in the 
nearby cement works. At the end of 
this period, several of the friends he 
had made there asked how he felt about 
this experience. He replied that he had 
learned a lot about the things which 
shape the attitudes and lives of indus- 
trial workers, but he had been disap- 
pointed by the lack of comradeship. 

His friends, somewhat taken aback, 
retorted: “What do you mean by ‘lack 
of comradeship’? When you came here 
as a complete greenhorn, didn’t we help 
you to learn the ropes? And when you 
had no roof over your head, didn’t we 
help you to build a house for your 
family and for your mission?” 

Pastor Symanowski freely admitted 
that they had done all of this and more. 
“But,” he went on to say, “for five years 
you have been telling me that my 
preaching is a lot of rubbish and non- 
sense. Yet you have never offered to 
help me with my work as a minister 
so that it might make more sense to 
you!” 

Their first reaction was one of un- 
belief that they could help him in his 
ministerial work. But when they dis- 
covered he really meant what he said, 
they agreed to give it a try. And so the 
“Friday evening sermon preparation 
circle” was born and is now a thriving 
4-year-old! 

Industrial Problems 

In the course of wrestling with the 
appointed Bible text for the week, the 
members of the group discuss the con- 
crete concerns arising out of daily 
existence, seeking to see what light the 
Bible sheds on these matters. Thus cur- 
rent political issues, problems of family 
life (many of the wives are also pres- 
ent) and, most of all, concerns related 
to their life in the factory are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Take Karl, for instance. Two years 
ago he was offered a position as a fore- 
man in charge of sixty lathe operators. 
He was hesitant about accepting this 
post because of the responsibilities it en- 
tailed. He said he would be willing to 
accept the position on one condition: 
that the group would agree to help him. 
Upon being assured that the group was 
ready to do this, he took the job. 


Mr. Starbuck, an Evangelical and 
Reformed minister, serves as a “fraternal 
worker’ with the Gossner Mission in 
Miainz-Kastel, Germany under auspices 
of the Congregational Christian Service 
Committee. His article is reprinted by 
permission from the United Church 


Herald. 


“Our union paper says we must keep 
our feet on the ground and stand 
shoulder to shoulder!” 


A few months later Karl angrily 
threw his Bible on the table at the be- 
ginning of the evening and challenged 
the group to find anything in it which 
would help him with the following 
problem: He had been called into the 
front office and told that in the near 
future the firm would have to begin 
laying off some workers. Karl was 
to make notes about the men under him 
to help the management decide who 
should be laid off. “I’ve been trying to 
treat my men like my neighbors, like 
it says here,’ he said, “but I won’t be 
able to look them straight in the face 
any more, because now I have to spy 
on them. What does the Bible say I’m 
supposed to do now?” 

Six weeks later he told the group that 
he had been told that the firm had re- 
ceived a big contract, making it neces- 
sary for his men to work twelve hours 
a day, six days a week, for the rest of 
the summer. If anybody refused to work 
overtime, Karl was to make a note of 
it, and these men would be the first to 
be laid off in the next slack period. 
‘Those men who were not merely inter- 
ested in earning as much money as 
possible but wanted to devote time to 
their families or to the community would 
either have to give up these plans or 
risk losing their jobs. ‘Now what 
should I do?” Karl furiously asked the 
group. 

On both of these occasions, all the 
group could do was to assure Karl that 
they shared his concerns and to confess 
that they could see no satisfactory short- 
term answer. The question which these 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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and other similar experiences have posed 
for the group is: How can we enjoy 
the fruits of industry and technology 
without robbing men of their very 
humanity in the process? 


Gossner Haus Activities 

This “Friday evening sermon prepa- 
ration circle” has become the heart of 
the work in Gossner Haus, but it is by 
no means the only aspect of this un- 
conventional ministry. Every year, for 
instance, Gossner Haus holds a series of 
five or six monthly meetings devoted to 
discussing various aspects of the prob- 
lem of human existence in an industrial 
society. 

Two years ago the theme was “Auto- 
mation.” This year it is “Trust and 
Mistrust in Industrial Relations.” These 
discussions are led by leaders from both 
labor and management and are attended 
by 100 or more people from both sides 
of the table. 


Last spring Gossner Haus inaugurated 
a new series of meetings for “shift 
workers.” The lot of the shift worker 
in this area is a particularly difficult 
one. In one chemical plant the shift 
workers (including 1,200 of the 6,000 
employees) work a sixty-hour week on 
the early and late shift (six eight-hour 
days and twelve hours on Sunday) and 
a forty-eight hour week on the night 
shift, rotating their shift weekly. This 
means that they average fifty-six hours a 
week and have one day off every three 
weeks. Thus they are completely ex- 


cluded from cultural and community 
life. 


Last spring Gossner Haus began in- 
viting ten or twelve shift workers at a 
time to come to the house for informal 
discussions after their late shift (the 
hour was suggested by the men them- 
selves). These discussions run from 
10:30 P.M. to 2:30 or 3:00 A.M. 
They cover a wide variety of topics 
such as the job, politics, education, 
family life and leisure time. The mem- 


bers of one group — who had been 
working together as a team for ten 
years — said afterward that this was 


the first time they had ever had a serious 
discussion ! 

A distinctive “‘style’’ characterizes all 
of the events in Gossner Haus. The 
external symbol of this style may be 
seen in the fact that every gathering 
takes place in the form of a circle, 
facilitating a face-to-face relationship 
among all participants. This is not 
simply a clever method for implement- 
ing “group dynamics.” 
two deep convictions: (1) only through 


It springs from 
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genuine personal encounter with one an- 


other can we experience that quality of 
fellowship which (often too glibly) we 
call the fellowship of the Holy Spirit; 
and (2) a three-cornered dialogue em- 
bracing the word of God, the self and 
the neighbor is the setting in which we 
are most likely to hear the concrete word 
which God would speak to us today. 


How Can the Church Help? 


Every event is planned and led by a 
team comprising both ministers and lay- 
men, and every event is open to the 
active participation of everyone present. 
Questions posed in the course of a ser- 
mon, for instance, are not treated as 
merely “rhetorical questions’ but are 
discussed by the congregation, often in 
a most lively fashion! 


An essential mark of Jesus Christ was 
that he was fully and profoundly human. 
So it is an essential task of Christians 
in this ‘technological age” to discover 
a style of life which is “‘contagiously 
human” (to use a phrase of Hans-Ruedi 
Weber). A central question for Pastor 
Symanowski and the other leaders of 
Gossner Haus is: How can the church 
help the men and women of our in- 
dustrial society, particularly those who 
have been estranged from the tradi- 
tional church, to discover a genuinely 
human style of life? 


For one thing the church must show 
that it takes seriously the concrete prob- 
lems of men in the workaday world; 
there must be a place within the church 
where men can discuss fully and freely 
these concerns, where they can search 
together for the light which the word 
of God sheds on these matters. 


The word which became flesh in Jesus 
Christ continually presses toward incar- 
nation in the lives of his followers. It 
is the prayer of the leaders of Gossner 
Haus that this word may become flesh 
in the lives of the men and women of 
this industrial community who have 
been estranged from the traditional 
church. 


We would be a blind society if we 


accepted as the sole criterion of pro- | 


gress only those material benefits 
that accrue to us from this vast pro- 
ductive system. It is that kind of 
blindness, measuring out both man 
and his acts with a yardstick of goods 
and services, rather than the ideals 
and intangible aspirations that form 
and shape a people, that so easily 
corrupts the institutions of free 

society. 
— Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
1959 Labor Day Message 


Local Council Notes 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


The Portsmouth Religion and Labor 
Council has requested that a charter be 
issued to them at their meeting on 
November 16. This vital local council 
has been meeting regularly since Septem- 
ber 1958. It was organized by R.L.C. 
Field Director Alex Dandar and has 
as its co-chairmen Mr. Emerson Pence 
and Rey. James Van Dyke. 


Paducah, Kentucky 


The initial meeting of the Religion 
and Labor Council took place in the 
office of Mr. W. C. Young, secretary 
of the Western Kentucky AFL-CIO 
council. Plans have been made for the 
next meeting, to be held on Monday 
evening, November 30, in the Irwin 
Cobb Hotel with all the clergymen of 
Paducah as guests. 


Zanesville, Ohio 


A supper meeting which included ten 
ministers and ten clergymen got the 
Zanesville Religion and Labor Council 
under way on September 28. Rev. Irvin 
Shudlick and Mrs. Mary Gribben are 


serving as co-chairmen. 


Canton, Ohio 
Following a planning meeting on 
September 16, the Canton Religion and 
Labor Council had its first meeting at 
the YMCA on October 8. They dis- 
cussed the implications of ‘Women 
Working.” 


Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. John Ramsay will address the 
Religion and Labor dinner at the Ohio 
Pastor’s Convention on January 25, 
1960. First.fall meeting of the Colum- 
bus R-L Council was held on October 
15 in the Seneca Hotel. 


Fresno, California 


About fifty persons attended a special 
luncheon meeting of the Fresno Religion 
and Labor Council on ‘September 24. 
Speaker for the occasion was the RLUCA 
director, Dr. Clair M. Cook. Dr. Cook 
also spoke to an economics class at Fres- 
no State College on the same day. 


Around Ohio 


Local ministerial associations of three 
Ohio communities have invited the 
RLCA staff to tell the Religion and 
Labor story. The Mansfield group will 
meet at the Mayflower Congregational 
Church on November 2; Coshocton’s 
ministers will gather in the Baptist 
church there on November 9; and the 
Darke County ministers’ association will 
meet at the First Lutheran Church in 
Versailles, Ohio, on November 23. 
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The Religion And Labor 
Foundation In Japan 


The work of the Japan Religion and 
Labor Foundation continues to grow. 
With the election of the General Secre- 
tary, Rev. Nishimura to the Japanese 
Diet, Rev. Moriatsu Murayama was 
elected to the post. He has been an able 
minister in Osaka who has been pas- 
sionately concerned with the Christian 
responsibility of the church to organized 
labor. In addition they have appointed 
a full time assistant, Toshio Takami, 
who has just graduated from the School 
of Theology at Doshisha in Kyoto, 
Japan. Mr. Takami has had experience 
while in the Seminary of working in 
the Seminarian-in-Industry program. 

The Board of the Japan Religion and 
Labor Foundation is composed of the 
following members: 

Tetsu Katayama, Counselor of Social 
Chairman of JRLF; Hisao 
Araki, Bishop of St. Temetly Church 
in Sakai; Kishio Enomoto, former 
chairman of Kyoto Sohyo; Taki Fujita, 
Japan Delegate of U.N.; Tamotsu 
Hasegawa, Member of House of Rep- 
resentatives; Koji Horie, Bishop of St. 
Peter Church in Nishinomiya; Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, Counselor of Social Par- 
ty, world renowned evangelist of United 
Church of Christ in Japan; Ryoji Ko- 
yama, Chief of Political Dept. of Sohyo 
(the Council of Trade Unions in Ja- 
pan); Isamu Koyanagi, member of 
House of Councillors; Shutaro Mat- 
suura, former Minister of Labor, mem- 
ber of House of Representatives; Hisashi 
Mitsui, minister of Naniwa church in 
Osaka; Sekikazu Nishimura, member of 
House of Representatives; Keiichiro Shi- 
mada, professor of Doshisha University ; 
Motojiro Sugiyama, member of House 
of Representatives; Mikio Samiya, pro- 
fessor of Tokyo University; Minoru 
Takita, chairman of Zenro (the Japan 
trade union congress) ; Masao Takenaka, 
vice-professor of Doshisha University; 
Masaichi Yakokawa, member of House 
of Councillors. 

In April Secretary Murayama visited 
the following cities: Okayama, Hiro- 
shima, Tokuyama, Hakata, Nobeoka, 
and Miyazaki. In each city a minister 
was appointed who agreed to help in 
the work of the Japan Religion and 
Labor Fellowship. 

On April 28th the Religion and 
Labor Foundation arranged a meeting 
between church and union leaders on 
“Political Activity and Labor Unions.” 
Dr. Takenaka of Doshisha University 
was the Chairman of the meeting and 
a total of fifteen attended. 

In May Secretary Takami went to 
Nagoya City to make contacts with the 
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THE JAPAN RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION is shown holding its 
second meeting in Tokyo on October 24, 1956. 
secretary of Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions). 


Standing is Mr. Akira Iwai, chief 
To the right are 


Mr. Tetsu Katayama, former Prime Minister, and Rev. S. K. Nishimura, JRLF execu- 
tive secretary, now a member of the Japanese Diet. 


A Steelworker’s Mission 
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J. McDonald, President of the United 


Steelworkers of America. He raised 
the same question. Are the foreign-aid 
dollars of America being spent to build 
factories that are not solving the prob- 
lems of the people simply because there 
is a profit to be made out of building a 
factory and a very quick one? 


Religion in the Factory 

In America, I have never found what 
I would consider a good experience of 
Religion in the factory. I did find some 
good experiences in Korea. One was in 
Kwanju in the cotton mill where Mr. 
Herman Kim worked as a boy under 
the Japanese occupation. The mill was 
destroyed by the Japanese in the war. 
Mr. Kim went back to help rebuild it, 
and then it was destroyed again by the 
Communist invasion. Again he helped 
rebuild it. Now Mr. Kim is president 
of the company, and also an Elder in 
our church. The mill employs about 
1900 workers. Mr. Kim said that it 
troubled him to hear communist songs 
being sung constantly in the factory. 
He went around and found there thir- 
teen employees whom he knew were 
Christian and he asked them to meet 
with him. They started prayer meet- 
ings in the morning before work. Then 
they decided the best thing was for the 
Christians to sing Christian songs and 


leaders of the trade unions and the 
churches and prepare for a Religion and 
Labor discussion meeting to be held in 
June. 


they started singing. Soon others came 
to the prayer meetings and now the 
Christian songs are being heard and the 
Communist songs are out. 

Elder Kim is a man with unusual 
social vision. The Christian group in 
the mill has grown. Most of the work- 
ers are girls who live in the mill dormi- 
tories. Three hundred of these girls in 
the dormitory have put money together 
with other Christian workers in the 
village and have built a_ beautiful 
church. On Sundays these girls are 
going out to the rural communities from 
which they came and are teaching the 
Bible to classes of these poor village 
people. They also have built five coun- 
try churches for the people in the vil- 
lages. 


When I met with the F.K.T.U. 
Labor Union leadership in Seoul, they 
expressed interest in this cotton mill in 
Kwanju. “Here is a big church in the 
factory compound, is that going to be 
good?” they asked. I said, “Ordinarily, 
I would say it is not a good thing to 
have a church inside the mill property 
but this is something different. The 
people live in the compound. ‘Those 
who get married and still work in the 
mill have their homes there, so it’s a 
city within a wall and it seems there 
is a place there for a factory church.” 
The labor boys then told me that this 
is one man in. Korea with whom they 
have a contract who lives up to the 
Labor Standards Act. ‘They were de- 
lighted to realize that the girls had the 
major part in building the church from 
their own incomes and from their 
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higher wages. 

In the modern “automated” woolen 
mill I told you about earlier, the man- 
agers are not Christian. They had wel- 
comed a Christian group who came to 
have evangelistic services because it gave 
the girls in the dormitory something of 
interest to do. Everything was going 
very well until there was a split in the 
local church. The second group came 
in the factory and wanted equal time, 
so the management put both of the 
groups out. Disunity of people in the 
Christian and Jewish religions keeps a 
lot of people from finding a religion 
like Elder Kim’s factory girls have. 


Work on Sunday 


We went to Inchon where Korea is 
building heavy industry. Inchon is a 
coastal city whose name we all remem- 
ber because of the struggle of the war. 
There is a large statue of General 
Douglas MacArthur on top of the 
mountain. He is a great hero to the 
Koreans, and in that kind of situation 
you have to forget some of your po- 
litical differences with a man. Here the 
ministers asked us to come in to have a 
seminar for two nights in their church 
and then to visit the industries. 

We went to visit an open-hearth 
furnace built by aid funds from Amer- 
ica. It was a very modern furnace 
where scrap from the war are gathered 
and melted down. At this plant they 
are also building a blooming mill and 
a structural steel mill. 


We went to a plate glass factory, a 
continuous operation like the open- 
hearth furnaces. The glass has to be 
kept going at a steady speed. It can’t 
be stopped or it will get hard. This 
creates a problem for Christians, so at 
the seminar the question was put to 
me, “How can workers in the open- 
hearth and in the glass factory be 
Christian since they have to work on 
Sunday?” Again and again this same 
question was given to me as we visited 
factories all over Korea, 

One of the stories I told in answer 
to this question, and one which they 
liked, grew out of our concern here in 
America in the National Council of 
Churches about this problem of working 
on the Sabbath. Our Steelworkers, for 
one group, did not want to work on 
Sunday and asked for double pay. That 
created a problem because the companies 
found that they could still make money 
and give double pay on Sunday. Soon 
the wife of the worker who gets double 


pay wants her husband to work every: 


Sunday, ‘That gets to be a problem too, 
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so I went back to read the Scriptures 
to find out what it says about the Sab- 
bath. I found that it is very strict — 
not only should you not work but 
neither your man servant nor your maid 
servant nor your ox. . . . One Sunday 
morning I stopped to get gas before I 
went to Sunday School and as the man 
was putting the gas in the car the Lord 
said to me, “See, you have a man ser- 
vant. If you had fed your ox on Sat- 
urday, this man would not have to 
work today.” I told that story ‘and 
they liked it. 


In Inchon, one young man had a 
real problem. He got up and said, “Mr. 
Ramsay, I thought that I had solved 
my problem. I have been paying a non- 
Christian to work for me on Sunday. 
He is my hired servant, so what shall 
I do now?” f said, “Well, you think 
it over and you ask the Lord, because 
we have to work those things out in 
our own conscience. No one can tell 
you what to do, but my first reaction 
is this — go to this man and say, ‘You 
work for me this Sunday, next Sunday 
you go to church for me while I work. 
Let’s share the work so no one has to 
work all the Sundays.’”’ I would like 
to know what this young man finally 
did about his problem. 


We also went to visit a very large 
foundry and machine shop in Inchon 
that puts out some tremendous machin- 
ery. The young man who has the 
“know how” had been to America and 
gotten a degree in engineering from 
Minnesota. He has built a furnace in 
which they take all the scrap and bring 
it down to iron again and then start 
their process to make steel from there. 
This is a big industry. What it’s going 
to do to the little iron foundries I saw 
before I don’t know, but these little 
foundries won’t last long when the 
competition really gets strong. This 
man knows the up-to-date techniques 
and he is putting them to use. 


Labor Day in March 


I called on the Labor leaders in 
Seoul. They have a young man with 
their international trade department to 
act as an interpreter. He speaks very 
good English. I had a wonderful time 
with them. They have recently had an 
election and a change of leadership. I 
spoke to them of the idealism they have 
to defeat Communism and to build 
their unions, but they said their big 
frustration is that when any labor 
leader gets a big following the poli- 
ticians get afraid of him and call him 
a communist and try to destroy him. 
These men have built a labor movement 
and are not communist. It is a rank 


and fle) union. 


President Syngman Rhee asked them 
to break away from using May 1st as 
Labor Day and instead have a Korean 
Labor Day. So they have chosen the 
historical date of liberation for Korea, 
March 10th. I was invited to be an 
honored guest at that first occasion. 
The parades came down the streets and 
into the stadium, fifty to one hundred 
thousand of them. Mr. Kim, their 
president, is a very humble man, a large 
man for a Korean. He is a real rank 
and file leader. I was much interested 
in his remarks. They came from his 
heart. When he came back to his chair 
I said to the interpreter who had been 
telling me what he was saying, “Tell 
Mr. Kim he is my kind of labor leader.” 
Mr. Kim looked over and said, “Mr. 
Ramsay, I’ll give my life for my people 
if they give me the opportunity.” I 
believe he means it. a tae 


I visited Mr. Kim’s own union in 
Pusan. He is president of the Dock 
Workers Union, and there are 23,000 
dock workers. When we were in Pusan, 
I met with their executive committee 
and had a fine time with them, and then ~ 
I invited them to send two delegates to 
our Church Seminar. Not one of them 
identified himself as a Presbyterian or 
a Christian or even as interested in any 
religion, but they sent their publicity 
man to see what we were doing. When 
the Seminar meeting was over, one 
young man said, “I like what you are 
doing, we will give a good report to 
our executive committee, but the dock 
workers cannot be members of religion, 
they work hard, they work long hours 
and get very little pay.” I said, “Well, 
you are building a very good union and 
this religion is for dock workers. . . .” 


* *# & * 


At this point, just about as our re- 
cording tape ran out, Mr. Ramsay con- 
cluded his remarks about Korea and 
continued with further details of his 
trip in Japan, Taiwan and Manila. 


\ 
“Matrimony is the only 

state that allows a woman to 

work 18 hours a day.” SA Viel - 


